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tainment that Jonson had popularised at the courts of the
first two Stuart kings), transformed almost out of recognition
by the high seriousness of the poet and the loftiness of his
style. In Lycidas, the most highly wrought of his early poems,
Milton combines in a single dazzling fabric reminiscences of
Greek, Latin, Italian and Elizabethan poetry, and achieves
a technique that raises English verse for a moment to the
level of Sophocles and Virgil. But Lycidas is not merely a
triumph of technique. It represents a turning-point in the
history of the English mind. Now we can see the beginning
of a separation between passion and the intellect, which had
been fused together in the best work of Donne. For a moment
the poet looks back with regret to the life of passion, the life
of the court:

Were it not better don as others use.
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade,
Or with the tangles of Neara's hair?

But in the bitter invective against the High Church clergy,
the "blind mouthes" (one of whom, we may remember, was
George Herbert!), he puts aside the courtly ideal that meant
so much to him in his youth and sets his face towards the road
that led to the Puritan revolution:

But that two-handed engine at the door.
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.

Abandoning for the time being his great design for a national
epic (which was originally to have dealt with an Arthurian
theme) Milton shut English poetry, except for the writing of
occasional sonnets, out of his life for about twenty years after
the composition of Lycidas. He became at first a free-lance
pamphleteer on the Puritan side, and later Secretary for
Foreign Tongues and official propagandist to the Protector-
ate. During this period he moved from Puritan Anglicanism
to Presbyterianism, and from Presbyterianism to an In-
dependency of the left wing which ended in something very
like pantheistic deism. In the great passages in his prose
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